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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


We are always trying to think that Christianity is 
shedding its “old man,” and that it is putting on “ the new 
mon” of pitifulness, charity, peace. But we are by no 
means sure that it will not force Spiritualists to start a 
grtofnew Religion in order to teach some Christians to 
je simply human. What, for instance, are we to say of 
this, from the Times, of Philadelphia, the city of brotherly 
dove }— 

It is of comparatively little consequence what these pagan 
mations are going to war about. The most important thing is 
i see them fairly launched in the conflict that must vastly 
benefit both, no matter who shall be victor or vanquished. The 
‘Bible can fight its own battle in Christian countries, but when 
itis confronted by the unbelief of the pagan, the sword and the 
hattle-axe are the most important handmaids of Christian civili- 
sation. Both these nations need the lesson of a great war with 
ach other, and, while war is to be deplored on general principles, 
awar between China and Japan could not but result in priceless 
benefits to liberal religious ideas. 


= In so far as this is not cynical it seems to us to be 
smply brutal: but we have often heard something like it 
before. What is it in Christianity that makes so many 
Christians religious egotists? No: itis not Christianity 
hat is to blame, but the survivais of the ape and the tiger 
‘in us, as Tennyson taught us long ago. Tennyson also 
‘taught us the remedy ; as, for the matter of that, Paul did, 
eighteen hundred years ago and more: “The fruit of the 
_ Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
‘faith, meekness, temperance.” Yes: it is the religion and 
“the fruit of the spirit that we need. 


_ The suicide mania is troubling our kinsmen across the 
Atlantic; and all the more because the question “Is 
Suicide a Sin?” is being hotly debated there. We are 
certainly surprised to find so wholesome and robust a 
thinker as Colonel Ingersoll in favour of the deserters. He 
ays: “When he is of no benefit, when he is a burden to 
he loves, why should he remain?” We think we see 
è element of truth or validity in the suggestion ; but 
e must be something wrong when one talks of being “a 
en to those he loves.” Is love, then, never to bear 
Besides, how is one to judge when one is “of 
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cancer, the man in the midst of a burning building, the 
criminal, the imprisoned-for-life, the betrayed girl, to com- 
mit suicide, he looks like a coward himself, and seems like 
the counsellor of cowardice in others ; and we say this with 
the ready admission that there is something to be said on 
the other side, 


A satirical writer—and America might well thank 
Heaven for its humourists—has answered the Colonel. 
We add a few sentences from his superb arsenal of caustic 
wit :— 

The old and absurd idea that we were made with a purpose 
and it was our duty to remain, has, he says, been outgrown. 
How these clear-cut enunciations strike at the very roots of 
being ! How they brush away the modern cobwebs of sentiment 
and duty, and let in the clear light upon the scientific fact that 
there wasn’t any purpose and can’t be any duty ! 

When we have succeeded, as we assuredly will in time, espe- 
cially if this great teacher is spared to us, in convincing mankind 
that life doesn’t begin to be as luxurious as the abnegation of it; 
that wet clay is more comfortable than dry responsibility ; that 
any man can escape from toil, from taking care of his own chil- 
dren, from supporting his wife or defending his home—by cut- 
ting his throat ; when we have established this great truth, then 
suicide will become the great boon of that poor humanity who 
prefers sleep to work. 

Suicide is the great corrector of all evils. It is the one privi- 
lege given to all mortals through which they can crawl from the 
agony of doing something to the dreamless felicity of being 
nothing. What eons of agony the world would have been spared 
if this had been understood at the start, and the race had 
generously and generally availed itself of it! Colonel Ingersoll 
is one of the few men who see that great truth clearly. 

How many years of bitter disappointment would have been 
denied to that little girl who found that her doll was stuffed with 
sawdust if, instead of going to a convent, she had gone upstairs 
and taken a dose of arsenic! All this timeshe would have been 
lying in the loving embrace of the sweet subsoil instead of fight- 
ing, and suffering, and learning the vain lessons of misfortune, 
and building up a superfluous character that must come to the 
same clay sooner or later ! 

Under the magnetism of the Colonel’s splendid effort in 
behalf of promiscuous self-destruction I hesitate to let my feel- 
ings run away with me. But, like all who have been under his 
spell, I see the heavens of a better era opening and the time 
coming when this earth, burdened with a sad humanity, shall be 
gladdened only by graves, and if any wandering spirit visits the 
redeemed planet he will learn that the race, having suspected 
the superior value of the dreamless sleep to the working life, 
with one accord cut its multitudinous throat and got square on 
destiny. 


One of the vital questions of the day is that which 
concerns, not so much “ woman’s rights” as woman’s right 
place in the world—and man’s rights respecting her. 
Nothing can put this question back. It is here for a 
settlement: and, be the time short or long, the day of 
judgment will come. Tt is beyond all doubt, and entirely 
apart from politics, that the influence of Spiritualism will 
all tell in one direction in relation to this matter, Wherever 
there is any idea of inequality, or any wish to force or 
favour inequality, true Spiritualism is either absent or 
misunderstood, The sensitive Spiritualist shrinks from the 
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girls, innocent as the angels in heaven— hundreds of old women, F.R.S.E 
weary and trembling with the burdens of life, were hunted down 
by emissaries of the Church, dragged into the courts with the | 
ablest judges and lawyers of England, Scotland, and America | 
on the bench, and tried for crimes that never existed but in 
the wild, fanatical imaginations of religious devotees. Women 
were acoused of consorting with devils and perpetuating their 
diabolical propensities. Hundreds of these children of hypo- 
thetical origin were drowned, burned, and tortured in the 
presence of their mothers, to add to their death agonies. These 
things were not done by savages or pagans ; they were done by 
the Christian Church. Neither were they confined to the Dark 
Ages, but permitted by law in England far into the eighteenth 
century. The clergy everywhere sustained witchcraft as Bible 
vetrine, until the spirit of Rationalism laughed the whole 
thing to scorn, and science gave mankind a more cheerful view 
of life, 

The bearing of Spiritualism upon all this is obvious: 
but, in every development and phase of this significant 
movement, we predict that Spiritualism will contribute an 
elevating and enlightening influence. J¢ must be so. 


, Professor of Experimental P} 
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ORTHODOX MATERIALISM AND PSYCHIC SCIENCE 


The ‘‘Moniteur Spirite et Magnétique” asks: yp 
champion of truth and light against the scepticism of oo * 
science does not feelthe importance of the present transi 
era? What thinker does not interest himself in this cont 
finding the exegesis of creation in Nature and in the e 
of vital laws? One of the contending parties surrounds 
with an insurmountable material limit, and seeks in this nam, 
circle the essence of life anatomically and with the aid of 
microscope, and chemically hy analysing matter int, 
elementary substances ; while the other transcends mater; 
limits and makes known the law of progress, by Meany 
of which the origin and destiny of man are bromi 
towards a superior moral and spiritual life. The ly. 
acknowledges all that science has discovered and inve 
and leans upon it even for the purpose of demonstrati 
the laws of immortality. Psychic science wishes to demols: 
nothing, but to enlarge what has been acquired ; its repreze 
tatives desire to push back a little the line of demarcation » 
5 materialistic ideas in order to make known a conceivable expe, 
Here is a list of them: (1) “The Question Settled; a | tion of what is felt by the sixth sense which many persons 
Careful Comparison of Biblical and Modern Spiritualism ;” | possess already. They are really conscious of this earthly sphere, 
3s. (2) “The Contrast ; which can be measured, weighed, and analysed down to i; 
Compared ;” sixth edition, smallest particles, but they are also convinced that beyond thi 
is Spiritual Alps and How material limit there exists another world which has to be ex. 

4) “Wa. yeide amined by spiritual and not material instruments. Th 
e materialists say that beyond their limit there is nothing bet 
ae 4s. vapour, ether, and emptiness—which is not proved ; but Spirit. 
ualists prove that beyond this limit there exists a spiritual foree, 
that is to say, something altogether different from matter, whid 
each physicist—especially if he be an astrophysicist—ought to 
recognise as a substance closely linked to this material world 
Without this discovered and demonstrated spiritual worli, 
r our spiritual existence nor our psychic and moral facul- 
hich correspond so well with our desire for progres 
the conditions of our spiritual life—could be proved. 
t the reality of an ultra-terrestrial world, the inspiration 
vanced conception, the inspiration towards duty, the 
with immaterial beings, could never have been. 
these it is necessary to study what the material- 
mysticism ” and ‘‘occultism.” Somnambulism, 
hypnotism, thought - transference, clairvoyante, 
n inspir presentiments, warnings, dresm- 
ion,and the tangible apparitions called 
the key to this study. 
I have taken the useless trouble ¢! 
tly appear in more and more varied 
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We have before us a parcel of books and pamphlets 


„ written by Moses and Mattie E. Hull, and 
at their office in Chicago (29, Chicago-terrace). 
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MRS. WILLIAMS OF NEW YORK. 


We have given one or two accounts of séances with this 
| hady They were contributed by writers of good report to 
sumnals of high repute, and embodied the results of per- 
sonal observation. We now give from “Annales des 
- Soiences Psychiques” an estimate of another character. 
io writer is Mons. Arthur Engel, and the editor of the 
journal in which the paper appears vouches for the absolute 
‘sncority and fidelity of its author. On the other hand, 
since the publication of Mons. Engels descriptions, his 
qcouracy appears to have been questioned in several 
quarters, and Herr Max Rahn, the editor of Die Ubersinn- 
liche Welt, has just arranged for a visit by Mrs. Williams 
to Berlin in October next, which will probably settle the 
point as to whether the gentleman who writes in “ Annales 
des Sciences Psychiques,” or those who have preceded him 
inthe path of research, are most to be trusted. The article 
js of the “funny ” type, but is nevertheless good reading, 
although, occasionally, a point seems to be claimed where 
itwould hardly be fair to give it, as, for example, where the 
writer tells how a Dane declared to him that he had seen 
Jeanne d’Are materialise, waving the tricolour and singing 
the Marseillaise! The circumstance probably seems incon- 
gruous to his historical sense, but perhaps Jeanne d’Arc is 
‘now a more ardent republican than Mons. Engel himself, 
ad to flutter the bunting and learn such a catchy tune 
would likely be much easier tasks to the unfettered 
-girit of the heroic Maid than was the freeing of her be- 
loved country from the yoke of the stranger when she was 
yetin the flesh. It may also be that the Dane was merely 
practising one of the many kinds of American humour. 

The article is written in the form of a diary which 
appears to have been made up in a very hasty manner, 
The series of séances began on March 3rd, 1887. At the 
frst Mons. Engel was not called up to the curtain, and it 
wasfor him a very uninteresting meeting. 


MARCH 5TH, SECOND SEaANcE.—Same conditions, same num- 
brof people. Each gives his dollar to the manager, and the 
sance begins. The pleasantries of ‘‘ Bright Eyes,” and the 
ayer allocutions of ‘‘Cushman” and ‘‘Holland” (the ‘‘ guides ” 
of Mrs. Williams) renew their course, along with the strolling of 
the spirits. Impatient to see one a little nearer, I asked the 
guide aloud for permission to approach the table. “Patience!” 
te replied; “we know that you are a serious investigator ; 
ve shall do our best.” Shortly after, the voice of ‘‘ Bright 
Eyes” announced Allan Kardec, ‘‘ who has important com- 
munications to make to you.” In about a quarter-of-an-hour I 
yas called up to the table; but Allan Kardec had changed his 
mind; the medium’s deceased sister came in his stead. They 
- begged me not to squeeze her. I went up, flanked by a person 
from the audience, who was, no doubt, commissioned to watch 
me, Arrived at the curtain, I begged the spirit to give me her 
imd. A hand came out, and disappeared at once. ‘She 
annot,” they said. ‘*Put your head inside the cabinet.” I 
obeyed, A cold hand touched my brow. ‘ Why is your hand 
cold?” I said, for the sake of saying something. ‘‘ Because 
‘Wehave no blood,” replied the grave voice of Father Holland. 
“Weare mere forms. It is very difficult to explain, and ina 
‘public séance we have not the time.” I returned to my seat. 
‘My neighbour, who had brought his little daughter, was 
happier, He recognised his wife and the children he had 
- lost, His daughter also recognised. ‘‘ Often, however,” he 
said, “T still doubt, but as soon as I see them again my doubts 
id anish,” 

Maron 8ru, Turp Seance. —Hands joined. A dark séance. 
the manifestations begin. Spirits come and go behind us, 
hing us with their hands (very material hands), and wave 
ets of flowers. ‘‘ Bright Eyes,” ‘‘ Cushman,” and ‘ Hol- 
d” sustain the conversation, as always. The last-named, 
lly, is most afflicting with his sententious reflections 
he emits like an oracle from behind his curtain. Some- 
his task is not easy. ‘* What do you think,” says some- 
e audience, ‘‘of the exposure of such and such a 

” “You men,” evasively replies the voice, “‘ can only 

human affairs j the science of matorialisation is beyond 
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you.” It requires great presence of mind to reply to questions 
put in this straightforward fashion, but the spirit always gets 
out of it with evasive replies or by means of a flood of philo- 
sophical twaddle which shuts the mouth of the querist. The 
conversations are of a dreary mediocrity : ‘‘ Do you prefer Paris 
to New York?” &c. One incident occurred which completely 
disgusted me with the Williams séances. My eyes, my ears, 
and my hands being inactive, 1 had, at all hazards, to use my 
legs, shoving them out, ‘‘ Bright Eyes,” who was walking, 
knocked up against me. Immediately she changed her style and 
complained loudly. A concert of imprecations burst out ; 
“ Holland ” and ‘* Cushman ” joined in with “ Bright Eyes ” and 
charged me with maledictions. ‘‘ Bright Eyes” retreated to the 
cabinet, where she continued to yelp : ‘If you do not accept our 
conditions, remain at home. We have no need of your presence, 


This is not the method of a serious investigator. Oh, I hope 
everyone will be quiet, and henceforth watch his neighbour,” and 
so forth. 


During the months of March and April, 1887, Mons, 
Engel had séances almost daily with different mediums, 
and in 1893, when he paid his second visit to America, his 
report tells much the same story-—a tale of deceit from 
beginning to end. On only one occasion does he appear to 
have been brought to bay, and although he frankly admits 
his inability to explain away the phenomenon in that 
instance, he has no scruple in suggesting that it might be 
explained in some way which he has not yet been able to 
hit upon—a suggestion which may certainly be accepted. 
The circumstance is as follows. He had been at a 
séance at Mrs. Fay’s where there were twenty-six per- 
sons present, and says: “I examined the back and sides 
of the cabinet, and its surroundings. A female called me 
up, ‘ Do you not recognise me? Iam Lucy.’ ‘No; but you 
would oblige me by dematerialising before me.’ Upon this 
she sank into the floor (in appearance at least), I holding 
her by the hand as far as the floor level without that hand 
ceasing to be solid and very material. Soon there remained 
nothing but a luminous trace over which I passed my hand 
without encountering anything. The woman had juggled 
herself away—how, I know not. But she did not 
dematerialise.” The last sentence is a fine specimen 
of the language employed by prejudiced people when 
brought face to face with the very thing which they have 
beendenying. This writer then duly weighs every possible 
means he can think of by which the occurrence could take 
place, and rejects them all. He carefully examined the 
space in front of the cabinet where the phenomenon pre- 
sented itself. He held the fingers until the form gradually 
vanislied, apparently through the floor, leaving only a 
“luminous trace” over which he actually passed his hand, 
and found nothing. When a writer so stolidly discounts 
the evidence of his own alert senses to the extent of one 
hundred per cent., it plainly shows that he cannot trust 
them at all, and almost disqualifies him from expressing 
any opinions on the subject, except, of course, in so far as 
it might be interesting to learn what he thinks “ demate- 
rialisation ” should be, and by what kind of phenomena it 
ought to be accompanied and proved. 


AnitHMomANcy.—Some odd facts are given in a book just 
published in Paris with the title of ‘‘ Mysteries of the Occult 
Sciences.” The following appears in the chapter on “ Arithmo- 
mancy,” or divination by numbers. It is known that the Reign 
of Terror was closed by the fall of Robespierre in the year 1794, 
The successive addition of these four digits to the number as a 
whole will be found to give 1815, the year of the close of the 
Empire. Proceeding in the same manner, 1830 is obtained, the 
year which witnessed the fall of Charles X. The process being 
continued will be found to give further the totals 1842, 1857, 
and 1878. These years mark respectively the death of the Duke 
of Orleans, with the decadence of the dynasty ; the birth of the 
Prince Imperial ; and the attempt of May 16th to restore the 
Monarchy. Arithmomancy apparently does not concern itself 
with the future, for the event which is to leave its mark upon 
the fortunes of France in 1902—the next year in the series—iy 
not stated, 
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The next notable prosecution for witeheraft in Scotland 
occurred in May, 1588, when one, Alison Pearson, was tried in 
Byrehill, ‘This person was by the verdict found guilty of a 
number of incoherent and strange charges, which really came 
to this, that she was at times nervous and very hysterical, Alison 
herself,on beinginterrogated regarding her traflicking with Satan, 
said she had learned * unlawful arts ” from her cousin, a porson 
named Simpson,who was a son of the King’s blacksmith at Stir- 
ling,and who she believed had acquired his black skill from a“ big 
Egyptian ” (Gipsy) who had carried this cousin away among the 
wipsies when a child, and kept him for twelve years, Alison 
having been paralysed in the left side, her cousin had not only 
cured her, but taught her by charms to be a ‘*‘ healer of discase” 
herself. Since that time she had often kept company 
with “ the Queen of Elfame ” (Fairyland), and at one time ‘had 
many good friends in Elfame, but they were all dead now.” 
Being one day lying sick at Grangemuir near Anstruther, in 
Fife, she had seen there ‘ʻa man in green clothes, whom she 
had asked to help her.” He went away at the time, but he 
came later accompanied by ‘‘a multitude of people,” whereupon 
she blessed herself, prayed, and went with them “further than 
she could tell, and saw, with them, piping and merry-making 
and good cheer, and was carricd to Lothian where she saw 
puncheons of wine and cups for drinking it.” Ofttimes these 
people would sit with her and promise that she would nover 
want “‘gif she would keep promises, but gif she would speak 
nd tell of them and their doings they would martyr her.” For 
sixteen years prior to her trial, it appeared that she had been 
i l ’s as a practitioner “in unlawful 
she could not be in good 
ies there, the Archbishop 
hesitated to avail himself 
race” her 
rub it on 
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| realise for the truth. 
not well, so I opened the letter. I did not dare tell her what] 
had received until I made a search for myself. After she went 
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after her trial, Tho Commission ordered hy the King 


at this time a ‘bloody assize” against witches md” haj 
locks resident in the Wast of Scotland, for the chron 
states that at this time no fewer than twenty-ty, liy 
and women, but chiefly the latter, suffered tho lagt pend 
of the law for witcheraft in Aberdeen and its vicinity, and tug? 
ing by the leading case we have just cited, upon charges op th, 
most frivolous and foolish description. I next deal wiy. 
case of the Devil and the Witches at Prestonpans and Yi 
Berwick. i 


A USEFUL MANIFESTATION, 
A. well-known writer in “The Progressive Thinkep 
sends the following story concerning a medinn p 
California, He received it from a friend, Mr. Heber « 
Parks, a medium, but “a man of very retiring disposition 
who “has never been before the public as a medium,” The 
sender of the story vouches for it, and says “there jg ej 
question as to the truth of this bit of history.” 
Mr. Parks and his wife, last April, attended a séan, 
the medium being a girl of sixteen, The sender of thy 
story shall tell the rest :— 


During the evening a spirit came and asked him if he woul 
do some business for a poor spirit. Mr. Parks said he would, 
and asked if he wanted it done that night. The spirit said n, 
and that he did not want a ‘‘ baby” to know what ib was, and 
said he would go over to his house. Parks told him to fix the 
night. May 4th was appointed, but they did not sit till May 
hth, when the spirit came, purporting to be a brother of a Mrs, 
Bradford, in Pleasanton, Arkansas, and gave the following 
message for Parks to send to her :— 

“here is a mystery about some money and papers yoi 
should have had, and other things connected with it. The 
papers can be found over the west window by knocking off the 
plaster. I passed over just forty years ago. The money was 
stolen from me by a near relative, and has been hidden sever 
times, The money originally was notes on the Bank of England, 


and was changed in 1865 for Government bonds.” 


On May 6th Mr. Parks wrote a letter giving the message to 
Mrs. B., and mailed it to Pleasanton, Ark., as requested, and 
by return mail received the following reply :— 


Pleasanton, Ark., Muy 15th, 1894, 
H. O. Parks—Yours of the 6th at hand. This is hard to 
It came to hand last night. Mother was 


bed, with my heart almost in my throat, I began to work. I 
¢ the opening. I do not know how I did it. I took out 
o old dirty papers, laying them on the table. Everything 
dark tome. I stood there in the seeming darkness, not 
ook the papers over, lest I should awaken to find it 
eam. But the spirit of kindness came to my relief 
e opened, and there before me lay 60,000dol. in bonds. 
Parks, tell us if it is my uncle. You did not give any 
ounds like him. Mother knew uncle had this 
it should have been hers at his death, He was 
lar manner, so she never knew what became 
dead forty years the 6th of this month, 
@ premises over, years ago, without success. 
herself and I cannot understand why het 
tell her where this was and save all these 
Mother is seventy-three years of age. 
much good. She says you shall be 
ve me in good circumstances. This i$ 
T cannot find words to express mY 
for your kindness. Iwill wite 
s.-~-Yours respectfully, 
Annie §. BRADFORD 


ther long letter, saying, among 

heir old home in England 4 

She says they are haring 
; they think they can dea 


September 8, 1894.) 
A HAUNTED HUT, 


We quote the following extraordinary story from a 
recent number of “ The Capricornian,” a paper published 
at Rockampton, Queensland ;— 


About three years ago (says the Dubbo ‘‘ Despatch”) Peter 
Stein, a hard-headed, practical, frugal German, sold property he 
possessed in the Wagga Wagga district, and, with his family, 
came to Dubbo in search of land, He and his son Jacob, a 

oung man now twenty-eight years of age, took up two areas of 
9,560 acres each on the Coalbaggie. The selections are on the 
South Balladoran run, and rather isolated. Jacob’s selection is 
onthe southern part of the run, and there was, when it was 
taken up, an old hut upon it. In this at first lived the family, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Stein, two adult sons, two adult 
daughters, and five younger children. With the family a young 
man named Daley came into the district. He had been reared 
by the Steins, and was as one of the family. He was much 
attached to them and they to him. Jacob determined to build 
onthe site of the hut, while Peter commenced the erection of a 
commodious residence on his land, about three miles away. 
The Steins were, however, no sooner seitled down—the father 
and family in their new house, and Jacob at his hut, than they 
heard at night strange voices, loud cooeyings, and awful scream- 
ings. Thinking that they proceeded from either belated 
travellers or homeward proceeding selectors, more merry than 
sensible, they took little notice of them. These sounds were 
only heard at intervals—a fortnight or three weeks intervening 
between their occurrence. They, however, took place so regu- 
lrly—for they were at one time heard at Jacob Stein’s, and 
again at the father’s—that the idea of noisy roysterers, making 
night hideous with their noises, was given up. About eighteen 
months ago there were further developments, and, according to 
the family, strange manifestations. The furniture in Peter 
Stein’s house became as possessed. It jumped about in all 
directions, and on one occasion the crash of crockery was some- 
hing decidedly extraordinary and uncanny. Mrs. Stein was 
king in the kitchen one day, and after she had her dough 
mepared to be placed in the oven an invisible hand caught it up 
and tossed it on the floor. These things, or akin to them, have 
kept on from then till now, but with the further development 
that the person responsible—whether spirit of Heaven or goblin 
damned—has frequently interviewed, and has had conversations 
with, the several members of the family. Evidently the 
presence is not of the regular type, for it does not wait till the 
“witching hour when graveyards yawn and ghosts troop forth,” 
but comes along in broad daylight, and talks toa family, who 
are now somewhat terrified, as may well be imagined. In reply 
toa question from Peter Stein, the invisible visitor has said 
that his name is George William Herbert, and that his mother, 
who was named Annie, and his sister, who was called Julia, were 
burned to death on the South Balladoran run—that his father 
died in the Cootamundra hospital eighteen years ago—that he 
(the speaker) had been hit upon the head and left for dead on 
the road—that he had been saved—and had subsisted upon 
herbs and weeds. Upon being asked by the older Stein to show 
himself he replied that if he did those who saw him would 
faint, for they had never seen anything like him before. 
According to the Steins—and all, from the father to the 
Youngest child, tell the same round unvarnished tale—the 
_ visitor sometimes speaks in a gruff manly voice and sometimes 
Led as a woman—indeed, it would be difficult to distinguish 
his voice from a girl’s. The dogs about the place seem to know 
“when itis coming; although the Steins cannot see it, they 
appear to have that power, for they bark furiously, and one 
Particular dog goes nearly wild with fear and excitement. 
_ Abouta fortnight ago things reached a climax, and tho invisible 
one performed all kinds of pranks. It cast tomahawks and 
knives about with the grace of an Indian juggler, and upset 
ihe and other articles of domestic economy. One night 


_ while the family were engaged in reciting the Rosary—they are 
_ Roman Catholics, and retain the simple devotional habits of the 

Rhineland—the table round which they knelt was suddenly 
towards the ceiling and then allowed to come down with 
vy thud. So annoying have been the manifestations that 
young fellow who came from Wagga Wagga with the Steins 

ft the place. Another man named Bowden, employed by 
m, has also left, saying that if he were given the selection he 

ot live there. The whole thing is certainly mysterious, 
however the sceptical may be inclined to laugh at it, there 
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is not, our informant states, the slightest doubt that every one 
of the family thoroughly believes what he tells, and each, from 
the youngest child to the father of the family, has the same 
story to tell. Mrs. Stein, who is an English lady, with no 
tendency to the superstitious, is as convinced as she is of her 
existence that the place is haunted, A few days ago, at Peter 
Stein’s request, the Very Rev. Father Byrne visited the selec- 
tion, and though during the night and day he spent there he 
saw or heard nothing he investigated the affair as far as possible, 
and is thoroughly satisfied that the Steins are believers that 
they are being annoyed by a power which can act materially, 
and talk like a man or woman, all the time being itself invisible. 


REMARKABLE MANIFESTATION IN HAVANNA, 


The “ Revista Espiritista,” of Havanna, is responsible 
for the following narrative. No names are given, and it 
looks like a case in which the lady concerned has specially 
requested that her name should be suppressed. We cannot 
congratulate her on possessing the courage of her opinions, 
If the story is true she has had such a revelation vouch- 
safed to her as should have removed the sting of death, 
and emboldened her openly to acknowledge—if only to 
encourage others who may not from a worldly point of view 
be quite so well armed against ignorant sneers—that she 
has now in her soul a certainty which transcends all that 
the highest flights of hope can yield :— 


To a distinguished young lady of this capital, who has never 
admitted the genuineness of Spiritualistic phenomena, one 
moment has been sufficient to convince her of their reality, 
Our friend lost a short time ago, by sudden death, the being 
whom her heart adored. Three nights after her lover's decease 
she clearly and distinctly heard his voice calling her by name. 
On the following day, while in the dining-room, she saw him 
enter by the street door, appear before her, and then turn and 
leave. She told this to a Spiritualist friend, and the table was 
consulted, and through it the same visitant communicated, 
begging her not to sorrow for him, as since his death he was 
happier than he had been in life, assuring her that the mani- 
festations of which she had had experience were produced by 
him. On retiring to rest on the night following this message, she 
saw near her pillow a kind of small lamp burning, and as she 
raised the mosquito net in order to correct what she thought 
was an optical illusion, the light of this lamp revealed a 
mysterious hand, which she seized without fear, when, gradually, 
the whole form of her deceased lover became visible, and main- 
tained with her a long conversation full of reassuring consola- 
tion, and in which he begged her not to remember him in grief. 


A work, entitled ‘‘The Spirit World,” by Miss Florence 
Marryat, is announced by Messrs. White & Co., Bedford-street. 

Miss McCrrapie writes us that she has been suddenly 
called to the Continent, and that the time of her return is at 
present uncertain. She begs those with whom she had made 
engagements to be kind enough to accept this intimation, and 
expresses regret that, her departure being so sudden, she was 
unable to write to each one personally. 

TAE SPIRITUALISTS’ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDING SOCIETY, 
—Information and assistance given fo inquirers into Spiritualism. 
Literature on the subject and list of members will be sent on 
receipt of stamped envelope by any of the following International 
Committee :—Africa, Mr. B. Stead, care of Hazell, Ballan &Co., 
Kimberley ; America, Mrs. M. R. Palmer, 3101, North Broad- 
street, Philadelphia; Argentine Republic, Sr. Don A. Ugarte, 
President ‘‘ Fraterninad” Society, Buenos Ayres ; Australia, 
Mr.H.Junor Browne, ‘‘The Grand Hotel,” Melbourne; Belgium, 
Mons. F. Paulsen, Spiritualistic Federation of Liége, Angleur- 
lez-Liége ; Brazil, Sr. Don A. C. Munhoz, Director de “ A 
Luz,” Curityba ; Canada, Captain G. W. Walrond, 198, Locke- 
street, Hamilton, Ontario; France, P. G. Leymarie, 1, Rue 
Chabanais, Paris; Germany, E. Schlochauer, 1, Monbijou-place, 
Berlin, N.; Holland, Den Herr Van Straaten, te Apeldoorn, 
Middellaan, 682 ; India, Mr. T. Hatton, State Cotton Mills, 
Baroda ; Italy, Signor M. Falcomer, President *“ Armonia 
Spiritista,” Termano ; Mexico, Dr. L. E. Calleja, Director de 
“ Lux ex Tenebris,” Puerto de Vera Cruz; New Zealand, Mr. 
J. H. Graham, Huntley, Waikato ; Norway, Herr Torestenson, 
‘* Advocate,” Christiania ; Russia, M. Etienne Geispitz, Grande 
Belozerski, No. 7, Lod. 6, St. Petersburg; Spain, Sr. Don 
E. E. Garcia, Hita, 6, Bajo izqda, Madrid; Sweden, Herr M. 
Fidler, Gothenburg; Switzerland, M. L. Gardy, Geneva ; 
England, J. Allen, Hon. Sec., 13, Berkeley-terrace, White 
Post-lane, Manor Park, Essex; or W. C. Robson, French 
correspondent, 166, Rye Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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“er MYSTERIES OF MEDIUMSHIP, 


By Our SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


SITTINGS WITH MRS. TITFORD. 
(Continued from page 416.) 


There is nothing that the most captious could charac- 
iro as fassiness about Mrs. Titford’s sittings. She just 
; without preparation ; and on the spur of the moment, if 
aled upon unexpectedly. When I proffer my request for 
lance she consents with ready good-nature; and no 
jetter time than the present suggesting itself, offers herself 
sow to comply with the wish nese So we gather at 
we round the table, and Master Jacky Titford, aged 
shout three, curls up on his father’s lap, neither surprised 
or disturbed by the proceedings, and presently drops off 
to sleep. 
Mr. Davis takes the concertina, and we sing hymn after 
hymn. Great believers here in singing at a séance, The 
s is turned down to a glimmer, poi enables one to 
nintly trace the outlines = the sitters, and which casts a 
mall ghostly reflection in the sideboard mirror. And the 
| wening is intensely and oppressively hot. 
oy Harry, the medium’s spirit brother, of whom 
yention has been made, indicates his presence by raps. 
Car n you do anything for us to-night, Harry, my boy?” 
| wks his father. “It is doubtful,” is an reply, indicated 
by a pepe of hesitating raps. ‘Too hot, perhaps?” 
Yes”—the answer now is quite decided. We wait 
while, and sing again. 

A few minutes later a quiet “ Thank you,” tells of one 
¢ the sitters having been touched. Others are favoured 

arly. What seems like a baby touch at my knees, the 

le fingers pressing with gentle lingering clasp, is followed | 
the playing of larger fingers on the back of my hands as | 
lie on the table. The touch seems familiar. 
wuld be a peculiar softness about a newly-materialised , 

md, an absence of moisture, a delicate freshness, which 
eryday human flesh does not possess. 

The notebook is gently withdrawn from under my 
and, the leaves turned and fluttered, and then restored to 
splace. This occurs agaima little later on, but the con- | 
itis are apparently not favourable for a message to be 
lireetly written in it, for which I ask without response. | 
Harry’s voice is now heard, a quaint note with childish | 
sent, curiously contrasting with the mature assurance 
al quiet self-confidence of his words, a baby tongue in an 
id head. Starting years since in this style, when it was 
ppropriate to his age, he has apparently found it con- 
nient to maintain the same tones and accent, which the 
e know and love. In the same way, when Harry 
lises it is as a little child less than three feet tall 
he always appears. He wishes all good evening, a 
‘lutation warmly returned, and tells us it is so long since 
lis sister last sat, and she is still so far from recovered from 
ness, that but little can be done to night. 

Presently, somebody sitting next the medium distin- 
suishes a form by her side. It is shadowy and indistinct, | 
ut opaque enough to obliterate the reflection of the gas 
the mirror. Another form also appears, but only a 
of the sitters with the sharpest eyes can make any- 
of it; and Harry regretfully admits that any further 
pt of this sort must be postponed. We shall have to | 
and next time upstairs, where the folding-doors | 
joining room will enable a cabinet to be impro- | 
likes a “ tabinet,” Harry tells us, and can do | 
with it. | 

e touching of hands, a playful pinch or two of the | 
d one in the back of the neck, causing a 
ion ; and with ‘ Good-nights” and “God 
round Harry tells us to close now and hope | 
s next time, 
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Ten days later we meet again, with the same sitters, 
including Jacky, who,after a few preliminary and undecided 
protests, snuggles into his father’s arms and is soon quietly 
asleep, One of the folding-doors has been thrown back, 
and a curtain hung across it, admitting little shafts of 
light from the back window beyond. The gas is turned 
down low, and later on, by Harry’s request, quite out. 
A. stiff piece of millboard with about a foot and a-half of 
surface covered with luminous paint,and this laid face down 
on the table, emits a narrow line of soft radiance from its 
edge. The table round which we sit is a small “occasional,” 
rather heavy for its size; and there being seven in the 
circle we find ourselves somewhat closely packed. 

Tt is some little time before anything beyond a few tilts 
of the table and a solitary rap or two occurs ; and several 
hymns are played and sung. An occasional impatient 
inquiry, ‘‘Are you off yet, Alice?” is answered by the 
medium with the information that she is still with us and 
in her normal state. 

The table begins to move more vigorously, and Mr. 
Davis conjectures that it may be George, explaining that 
George is his wife’s brother, who occasionally treats the 
circle to a striking demonstration of physical force, 

“ Let us see if it will move without our hands, 
hands off now?” 

No one apparently touches the table now, and in a 
moment or two it begins to rock gently, then it seems to 
rise a few inches and to return several times, and finally, 
as we sing, it dances in unison. 

“ Now, George,” says Mr. Davis, in soft, suggestive 
tones, “see if you can lift it over our heads; right away 
from the circle, you know, George.” 

A pause, a slight creak, and we become conscious that 
the table is slowly rising in the air. I put out my hands, 
and they come in contact with one of the legs, which slides 
by, gradually taking a horizontal position, and soon is out 
of reach. It is clearly going over the heads of the sitters 
on my left. There is a gas chandelier hanging rather low 
and just over where the table stood, and the space between 
this and the heads of the circle is barely sufficient for the 
table to pass. But it does so successfully ; the chandelier 
is not disturbed, and Mrs. Titford gives a little exclama- 


Are all 


| tion, telling us she has instinctively turned up her face 


and that her nose is just grazed. Apart from this slight 
circumstance, the table pursues its course serenely and 
silently, and without contact apparently with any object 
on its way, and soon we become aware that it has reached 
the floor in a corner of the room, evidently upside down, 
for the castors begin to twizzle, rattling round together in 
merry chorus for some seconds. 

“George,” calls Mr. Davis, “ was it you did that?” 

The rattle ceases, then one of the castors gives three 
twizzles in afirmative reply. 

“I thought so. Can you bring it back again, George. 
do you think ?” 

George thinks he can ; at any rate the sound of three 
more twizzles of the castor tells us that he means to try. 

“ Keep quite still. It is coming.” 

So silently and quietly does it return that, until the 
table is again overhead, we seem scarcely aware that it bas 
left its resting-place, and a second later it is back again 
between our knees, which form a well just wide enough to 
comfortably accommodate it. 

“Well done, George,” says Mr. Davis, approvingly, 
“ Now, if you'll give me up my concertina from behind the 
chair here, we'll sing another hymn.” 

But there are other purposes in view ; and George is 
not te be drawn into a further exhibition of his prowess. 

Finger touches now become plentiful, going all round 
the circle to each sitter in turn, and if one raises his hand 
the fingers follow playfully, tapping his own as high as he 


can reach. 
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mphoso of our readers who are acquainted with the work 
purville, Reichenbach, and others, in the course of their 
7 arches in magnetism and electricity, will be interested 
“yearn that a series of highly important experiments in 
4 same direction have been carried out by Mons. Albert 
‘ “Rochas with results which not only confirm and verify 
a conclusions of the earlier investigators, but open up 
fa fields of observation, We give below some extracts 
to a paper which appears in “Annales des Sciences 
psychiques.” The darkness referred to must be absolute ; 
pat is, it must be so complete that after staying in the 
‘om for, say, half-an-hour, not even a pin point of light 
vill be detected. Shutting doors and windows in the 
ordinary fashion will not do, Every crevice or hole by 
sich the most slender point of light could be admitted 
pust be closed, and this can only be accomplished by 
maining in the darkness for such a period as is indicated 
shove. By that time, or perhaps a little earlier, the eye 
yill detect the most minute speck or streak of any kind of 
jjght—white or coloured—and all kinds of light must be 


| axcluded. Mons. de Rochas says :— 


Take a sensitif (a mediumistic person) into the darkness ; 
jake with you a cat, a bird, a butterfly if you can obtain one, 
| sndseveral pots of flowers (growing flowers), After some hours 
| ofthis darkness you will learn some curious things. The flowers 
| will become luminous and visible ; at first they will appear in 
i the general obscurity like a grey, isolated cloud ; later they will 
have more clearly defined points; finally, each flower will 
Wome distinct, the forms appearing more and more sharply 
defined. One day I placed one of these vases before Mons. 
Fndlicher, a distinguished professor of botany, who was a 
fairly good sensitif; he cried out with a mixture of astonishment 
) and fright: ‘‘ This isa blue flower, it is a gloxinia.” It was, in 
ot, a ylowinia speciosa, variety cwrulea, which he had seen in 
he absolute darkness, and. which he had recognised by its form 
md colour, But without light one cannot see in darkness. 
Where did this light come from? It came from the plant itself. 
Anthers, pistils, corollas, everything was delicately illuminated ; 
even their leaves shone, though not so brightly. Your butterfly, 
ur cat, your bird, all will appear the same in the darkness, 
esently your sensitif will declare that he sees yourself. Fix 
lisattention on the hands ; at first they will have a feeble 
Teemblance to grey mist, then they will look like a silhouette 
Ma background faintly illuminated, and, finally, the fingers 
| Millappear with their own light. He will see at each finger a 
| minous prolongation which may sometimes seem to be as long 
the finger itself, After the first surprise in regard to the 
p minosity of everybody—unknown until now—is over, and 
You wish to direct the attention of your medium to the details 
“ these lights, you will, perhaps, hear with fresh surprise that 
Me colours from the different parts of the body are not similar j 
| That the tight hands shine with a blue flame, while the left 
nds appear of a reddish yellow, and that, in consequence, the 
i uest, seem to be more sombre than the second ; that the same 
“lerence exists with the two feet ; that even the whole of the 
| Na bside of your face, and, indeed, of your whole body, is of a 
_ Ao tint and darker than the left, which is reddish yellow, and 
“oms sensibly brighter than the other. 

> mado my first experiment on the magnets with Malle. 
sbury, in Vienna, in April, 1844, and I repeated it after- 
8 hundreds of times with other sensitives in the dark 
ber, From each end of the magnetised bar proceeded a 
ous flame, intense, smoking, and throwing sparks, blue 
the north pole, and reddish yellow from the south pole. 
© bar is placed vertically, with the south pole upwards, the 
um will tell you that the flame increases. If the magnetis 
lently powerful the flame will rise as high as the ceiling, 
there produce a luminous circle of from one to three feet in 
nia? 80 Clear that the subject, if he is sensitive enough, 
describe to you the details of the ceiling. 


these quotations are from a series of letters published 


“ Mttgardt in 1856. Mons. de Rochas then continues:— 


typ, ets in the service of Dr. Luys at the “ Charity,” a 
ne Albert L-——, who possessed a high degree of 
vv Teas, and who, besides, was by profession a draughts- 
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man or designer, so that, thanks to the courtesy of Dr, Luys, 
towhom I revealed this singular property, we were both in 
possession of an apparatus much superior to that which our 
predecessors used, since instead of being obliged, like them, to 
depend on descriptions more or less vague, we could obtain 
designs and even pictures to which the subject had the faculty 
for bringing all possible precision. 


According to observations made with the assistance of 
Albert L 


The left side of the human body exhibits a blue colouration, 
The eyes, the ears, the nostrils, and the lips emit radiations of 
the same colour, and these radiations are all the more intense 
according as the subject is more vigorous. The right side emits 
red auras by the sense organs, and their intensity varies con- 
formably to the condition of the subject, Pushing his experi- 
ments on the lines of his professional occupations, Dr. Luys 
recognised first that, with each of his masculine and feminine 
hysterical subjects, the colouration of the auras of the right side 
became violet, and in the cases where there was paralysis 
through the disappearance of nervous activity, the luminous 
colourations of the skin were studded with black points, He 
also observed that the ocular auras subsisted for some hours 
after death. It will be seen that Reichenbach and Luys give 
the colourations in reverse ways. I have, myself, found by 
experiments carried on methodically for fifteen years with 


' numerous subjects, that the descriptions which these subjects 


| gave of the colourations were not always concordant ; the same 
| subject even varying in his statements from one moment to 


the other, leaving us unable to establish the law of these dis- 
cordances. 

What, therefore, one must consider as proved—in the 
same way as such-and-such a historical fact of which we 
have not been ourselves witnesses—is the existence of a 
luminous sensation perceived by a large number of persons in 
the conditions which we have indicated. 

Is this sensation purely subjective—that is to say, merely 
the result of the medium’s imagination ? or is it objective— 
that is to say, the action of a material external cause, and, in 
the latter hypothesis, what may that cause be? Such are the 
terms of the problem, which I desired to solve by employing 
the resources which actual physical knowledge furnishes, and 
using the precautions which such delicate research exacts, I 
had the good fortune to associate with myself as working 
colleague a distinguished physicist, who has kindly prepared 
the analysis of our labours, but who prefers not to be named, in 
order to avoid annoyance. 

(Lo be continued.) 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


The Dutch “Sphinx” contains, among many interesting 
articles, the following account of how a missing body was dis- 
covered. The somnambulist is Madame Aufiinger, of Paris. In 
October, 1868, Monsieur Lecoq de Boisbaudran, one of Monsieur 
Jules Favre's secretaries, disappeared without leaving a trace 
of his whereabouts. He had gone to Piedmont, and no more 
was heard of him after a certain point in his journey. The 
parents and sister of the young man had searched for him for a 
month, but returned home without discovering anything. 
Some lawyers, friends of the family, applied to Madame 
Auffinger, and she informed them that on a certain day, and in 
a certain manner, Monsieur Lecoq was murdered by a well- 
dressed person who travelled with him ; that the attacked man 
had defended himself with his knife, but a peasant had rushed 
up and felled him with a stick, after which the two murderers 
robbed the body. Madame Auflinger described the place and 
several articles in the possession of the victim and the 
murderers. The information, so far as concerned Monsieur 
Lecoq’s belongings, could then be verified, and was 
found correct. Six friends then went to Italy and re- 
newed the search, but finding nothing, returned to con- 
sult the somnambulist again. Another journey followed, with a 
like resultless return. However, when the snow melted later, 
the body, covered with mud, was found at the spot indicated. 
Monsieur Lecoq’s friends had passed the place about twenty times 
without observing anything. An examination showed that the 
man had been killed in the way the somnambulist had described, 
Five or six days after the disappearance a stranger introduced 
himself to an uncle of the missing man, saying that he had 
heard of the occurrence, and asking if any trace had been found. 
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He had met the victim on his travels. The description of this 
person was afterwards discovered to agree with that given by 
Madame Aufinger, and it was even said that in his posses- 
sion were seen objects which had previously belonged to Monsieur 
Lecoq. (We may point out that this last is a very curious detail, 
and has all the appearance of being a stroke of imagination.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[The Editor ts not responsidle for opinions expressed by correspondents, 
and someting: publishes what he does not agree with for the purpose 
of presenning views that may elicit discussion. ] 


Ail Saints’ Day. 


Sm,—I have read the letter of Mr. Morell Theobald in 
regard to mine which suggested that Spiritualists should hold 
a public meeting on SAN Saints’ Day”; and I thank Mr. 
Theobald for the interest he has shown. But I want to set 
him right on one point where he seems to have misunderstood 
me. When I said we should make * public exhibition” of our 
beliefs, and that to our meeting the public should be admitted, 
it was uot with the faintest idea of proselytising or endeavouring 
to make converts. Nothing was farther from my mind. In 
fact, the very reverse is the tack I always go upon. Personally 
I have never, and would never, lift my little finger with the 
object of inducing people to believe in what I call, for want of 
a better name, Spiritualism. My experience has been, during 
the last thirty years, that those persons fitted to receive the 
Truth will be led by their own spirit-guides and friends into 
the way of receiving it. 

My idea was that on this day every Spiritualist who 
possibly could, should join together and hold a meeting for the 
expressed purpose of meeting fellow believers and all together 
hold communion with the Saints ; the meeting to take the 
form of a festival of joy. 

I have offers from several well-known artistes (Spiritualists 
all) to sing and play, and we might have several short speeches 
both from mediums and ordinary speakers. 

Ui be glad to hear privately from anyone who is willing 
‘to help to bring this meeting about. 

is one other thing I should wish to mention. I find 
people, on reading my letter, have made the mistake 
that when I proposed celebrating ‘* All Saints’ 
from motives induced by sympathy on my part 
toman Catholic Church. But I have nothing in 
hi Church,and personally should be sorry to be 
ny tendency or leaning towards it. 

r B. RUSSELL-DAVIES. 
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h Dimension. 

g - of the Rev. W. Routh in 
1cel subject with which I have 
series of articles entitled 


E. Unknown 
four, &c., dimensions 
the point of view of 


which I am now 
anticipate here 
but I may refer 
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appear entirely as such—as separs its—i = 
a six p a Two and ewe mn the proces, h 

sults, i penetrated cach oth; 
through and through ; their separate independence is ş a 
pressed, and they can only be thought as factors, not wae 
elements, in the product, six. Multiplication is to addi 
chemistry to mechanics, as organism to acervation, 
chemists talk of the elements of their combinations, but it hi 
only by chemical analysis that they can discover them, Jn com. 
bination they are another substance, or, rather, are factors—no 
properly speaking, elements—of that substance. Elements ate 
perceptible in combination ; factors are not, but are only think. 
able in relation. In thinking six, we cannot think two and 
three as its equivalent, The two into three which we do thin, 
as its equivalent is a relation of two and three which co ipy 
suppresses the elementary independence of each. As factors 
they are raised to a purely ideal rank. 

So itis in a rise of dimensional perception. Perception 
gains in the dignity of its object, i.e., in its integrational Capacity, 
by raising the sense-real of a lower order to the relational, is, 
ideal, rank in the higher. And there can be no “ perception” 
at all without ideation of this kind, as every percept is an inte, 
gration, however partial or fractional. Thus, even for a sup. 
posed (I believe actual) one dimensional consciousness, the poing 
is idealised, is a limit, or relation—is therefore thought—in the 
object, line ; as the line, again, ceasing to be object in itself, is 
limit, relation, idea, in the object, plane; and, as the 
plane-object, becomes limit, relation, idea, in the solid 
object. The fourth dimension is conceivable, and only con. 
ceivable, as a further advance of cognitional integration by 
elevation of our sense-real (solid) to ideal or relational rauk in 
a higher percept. It must be a factor, not a constitutive 
element, in the new unit (object) of perception. To apply the 
term “‘ section ” to that which, as limit in the higher object, has 
now (or rather is now known as haying) its own ¢ss¢ in its 
relation thereto (or as relation therein), is not only evidently 
incorrect, but it is to miss the very significance of what has 
happened in the transition to higher objectivity, the essential 
fact which, for the idealist, is of supreme importance. Every 
‘*section ” of a solid is, of course, itself a solid, but we cannot 
have our solid without thinking that ‘‘ geometrical abstraction,” 
plane. The two-dimensional hypothesis supposes it to be a 
possible sense-real, and therefore the rise from two to three- 
dimensional objectivity (and so on) would be definable as a 
conversion of sense to thought, the finding of the truth and 
reality of that which for lower perception is its “matter,” ina 
relational or ideal subsistence, in higher and higher integration, 

C. C. M. 
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Mr. Maitland’s “ Rectification.” 


Sm,—I beg to echo very sincerely the regret expressed in 
your editorial note to Mr. Maitland’s letter in last week’s issue, 
that my notice of his article in ‘‘ The Unknown World ” should 
have given him offence. Certainly I did not use the worl 
“cultus ” as implying ‘‘ worship” in the sense in which Mr, 
Maitland seems to understand it—as meaning the supplication 
and adoration usually reserved in the West for the Supreme 
Being. Mr. Maitland’s knowledge of Eastern modes of thought 
and expression must make him familiar with the use of the term 
“ worship ” to signify a feeling or act of simple admiration and 
respect (even we ourselves speak of the Lord Mayor as 
“‘worshipful” in that sense). By anyone who acknowledges 
the existence of a Divine Noumenon, shining in and through all 
things, real worship can never be thought to adhere to the 
object seen or conceived by the worshipper, for this object is 
then perceived to be merely the channel through which 
“ worship” passes to its true subject, the Divine Spirit that 
manifests to mortals through it. 

With regard to Mrs. Kingsford’s illumination, I cannot 
perceive that it is an isolated case, differing either in genus of 
species from other instances of inner enlightenment, of which 
many occur in history ; and I do not see why it should not be 
considered as legitimate a subject as the others for critical 
examination by the light of recent psychical science and modem 
psychological experience. I did not for a moment intend to 
suggest that Mrs. Kingsford consciously paraphrased lines in the 
Bible, but it seems to me that until a hymn such as those she 
“restored” is found inscribed or engraved in some ancient 
Egyptian tomb or temple, we should not be expected to discard 
Without examination the obvious hypothesis that her own astral 
self, or even sume of the astral entities to which Mr. Maitland 
alludes may have a great deal to say to the ‘ restoration.” 


~ 


gop te! 
yor my own part, T find Mrs, Kingsford's mystical specula- 
ag (and also those of Mr. Maitland) of great interest and 
pion astiveness, but to me they present problems to be solved, 
r than a Gospel to be believed, It would,indoed, be strange 
were not particularly interested in Mrs, Kingsford’s 
“praordinary psychic or spiritual development, for I knew 
p well in days gone by, before she joined the Church of 
gomo—When, as Ninon Kingsford, she was a charming young 

an, an agnostic with mystical tendoncies, and a born 
A onsitive.” 

Į wish to feel tho greatest respect for Mr. Maitland’s bolief 
poorning Mrs, Kingsford’s illumination ; but he should re- 
nomber that at present very few people share his unquestioning 
nd apparently intuitional or instinctive faith in its divine 
origin ; and he ought, I think, to remember that the right to 
form an intellectual judgement concerning its nature belongs to 
thers as well as to himself. 
for this latter reason Mr, Maitland’s strictures on ‘ Liu” 
wn hardly, I think, be considered warranted. The many- 
jiJodness and impartiality of ‘“Licwr” form ono of its chief 
md distinguishing morits, It cannot justly be blamed for not 
making itself the advocate or patron of any “Gospel” save 
jhat of Spiritualism in the widest sense of that term. 

THe REVIEWER, 


p 
patho 


Sm, —If the author of ‘The Veil Lifted” will kindly note 

that Mr, Brodie-Innes has promised to let him see the photo- 
gaph of which I spoke in October, when he comes to London, 
nd also that as I am myself away from Edinburgh, and do not 
metum there until October, his suggestion that I should have the 
photograph copied is not feasible. 
Iwill endeavour to get all requisite particulars ; but will the 
uthor of “Tho Veil Lifted ” kindly remember and note that I 
did not charge the medium with fraudulently producing the spirit 
photograph? I Jaid the charge of falsity to another source, and 
t is this charge which must be kept in mind. IT agree that it 
ismost probable, indeed I consider it proved, that such abnormal 
thotographs are produced by no fraudulent means whatever; 
ut what the photographs really are (if not what I suppose),and 
by what right certain names and characters are attributed to 
them as portraits of living spirits,are the points which I wish to 
ascertain. ISABEL DE STEIGER. 


Sm, —I have not had much experience in spirit-photography, 
I have seen enough to assure me of its reality ; so far as 
forms and faces being produced on the sensitive plate that wore 
Not visible to the ordinary vision. 

Several years ago I used to practise as an amateur photo- 
maphor, and I tried with a medium—who got very good phy- 
| manifestations—to obtain spirit-photographs, but with 
results. This was about the time that Mr. Beattie 
experimenting at Clifton, and Mr. Hudson practising in 
London. Buguet soon afterwards came over from Paris, and T 
tnd a friend interested in Spiritualism, made a special journey 
to London, and had a sitting with him, at a guinea a head. There 
aspirit-form on each of our plates. My friend did not 
awognise that on his, but that on mine had a decided resem- 
ce to my deceased wife, and was recognised by my family 
friends when I took it home. My wife's profile was of the 
ecian typo, and very symmetrical. This was how it appeared 
@ photo. The hair, however, was in a different style to 
usually worn by her, so different, in fact, that I did not at 
ist recognise the likeness, but I romembored that it was as she 
Ay on her sick bed previous to her decease, simply flat on each 
My next experience was at Now York, whore, accom- 


Mose name I forget. We both had our likenesses taken, and a 
Mtit-form was distinctly visible on each of our plates, but was 
that of anybody we knew. We wore recommended to this 
lum by Judge Carter, who gave mo a likeness of himsolf 

had been taken by said photographer. Around tho judge 
te about a dozen small facos as distinct as tho faco 
‘judge himself. I have tho photo in my album, Asa 
of the genuineness of theso productions T may say that the 
Apher in question afterwards wont to the Lake Pleasant 
oting to practise his art, ‘There was also an ordinary 
Stapher on tho ground who did not believe in spirit- 
hy, but the truth of it was admitted by him when, in 
aad of his rival, a spirit-form appeared on his own 
nder his own manipulation, 
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My next oxperionce was a failure, but it is worth recording, 
as failuras are sometimes instructive. During my residence in 
Boston the Eddy Brothers came to that city. 1 had resided 
two weoks in their domicile at Chittenden, Vermont, and there- 
fore know them well, T also knew s professional photographer 
who was an carnest Spiritualist. It occurred to me that 
it would be a good opportunity to try for a spirit-photo- 
graph, so I asked William Eddy, the celebrated materialis- 
ing medium, to try the experiment. He expressed his willing- 
ness, and he and T met one Sunday morning, when all was 
quiet and we wero not likely to be disturbed, at Mr. Bushby's 
studio. The conditions seemed favourable, but after exposing 
several plates with no results we gave it up in despair. This 
proves, to my mind, that every medium has his speciality, and 
that manifestations cannot be obtained to order. Mr, William 
Eddy's speciality was the production of spirit-forms. Jn his 
presenco I have seen scores of theso as natural and life-like as 
ordinary human beings, in fact the difficulty was in realising 
that they were not such ; and yet under apparently favourable 
conditions not a shadow of a ghost could be obtained on the 
photographie plate through William Eddy. 

Soon after my arrival in Boston I called upon Mr. Mumler, 
who was, I believe, the first to obtain spirit-photographs, and 
who was charged with obtaining money on false pretences for so 
doing. The trial lasted several days, when people came from 
distant parts to testify that they had obtained likenesses of their 
deceased friends, and Mr. Mumler was honourably acquitted. 
Mr. Mumler, at the time I visited him, had given up taking 
spirit-photographs, the reason for which T did not understand, 
but he had not given up Spiritualism, for in an adjoining room 
I could hear a trance communication being given in a very loud 
voice, presumably by Mrs.Mumler,who, I believe, was & medium. 
The last time I saw Mr. Mumler he was connected with a business 
firm, and engaged in bringing out a process of photo-gravure. 
I believe he has now passed on. 

I also had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Moses Dow, whose 
portrait appears in “The Veil Lifted,” with his young lady 
literary assistant, whose original portrait he showed me. Mr. 
Dow was the proprietor of the ‘‘ Waverley Magazine,” 2 publy- 
cation of the ‘t Family Herald” type, which had made him rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Thore is no difficulty in my mind with regard to the Cyprian 
Priestess. I have had ample proof that spirits can materialise 
things to represent the forms of any earthly object. This, I 
conceive, they do inthe Same way as we make ‘‘ graven images + 
and such like. On two occasions I have seen what resembled 
a painted bust, like a ship’s figure-head, and on one occasion an 
object appeared rendered visible by its own luminosity. I got 
up to examine it, and on approaching it was somewhat shocked 
to find it was a human skull. If, therefore, spirits can do all 
this, I can see no difficulty in their producing copies of pictures 
on the photographie plate, or by drawing or painting through 
suitable mediums, 

Eastbourne, RoBrrT COOPER, 


Sır, —Several letters have appeared in your valuable paper 
about the “‘ Cyprian Priestess,” as shown in ‘The Veil Lifted,” 
by Mr. Glendinning. To me, sir, it has been very interesting 
indeed, and as a member of the Hafed Circle I should like te 
say afew words, The ‘* Cyprian Priestess” has been to mea 
real, living, spiritual personality for many years, and speaks to 
us frequently. She has come about the cirele for a quarter of a 
century, and to us sho was at first simply “ Lily,” bué from her 
life’s history we learnt that she had been a Cyprian 
Priestess, &e. She passed to the higher life in the first century 
of our era. 

But it is tho proof of spirit-photography with which we are 
dealing, and all objectors have signally failed to prove ita fraud, 
or that the photograph is a reproduction of a German artist's 
picture. When Mr. Glendinning obtained his now famous 
‘Cyprian Priestess” it could net have been by any manipula- 
tion on the part of Mr, David Duguid, for he neither handled 
nor exposed tho plates, which were bought and brought to the 
meoting by Mr. Glendinning, and it was only after three 
failures that the portrait of the ‘* Cyprian Priestess" was ob- 
tained, when Mr. Duguid and myself were sitting in a window, 
while the exposure was made. 

But the Priostoss was got by a friend of mine, Mr. M., five 
years ago, and aù threo different times, and then almost a full 
form, and with very interesting surroundings, which were not 
the creation of Mr, Duguid’s mind, as the beauty is almost 
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int of the frat taken, with Mr. M.’s leave 
unsurpassable. A print of the first aken, wi s lea 


a time the truth of spirit-photography 
nd you. Surely by this time t! pee Pons 
he 1, when Mr, Traill Taylor, a 


should have been considered prove: 
t authority on the subject of photography, has been con- 


verted to its truth. My greatest w: ish is that we had more 


spirit- -photographers, and then would si m that there 
Long may Mr. Glendir David 


ia no death. 
Duguid be spared to hold up to the work 
of spiritual reform. 
Glasgow. 
is but fair to say that, so far as we can judge, t 
of the photo which Mr. Anderson has kindly sent us 
confirms than otherwise the statement made he Madame de 
Steiger. It will ber emembered that Madame de St teiger, on 
seeing the phic photo of *‘ A Cyprian Priestess ' publishe : 
in “The Veil Lifted,” described it as similar to the photo of 
a painting by a German artist, w hich photo she had seen in 
‘the possession of Mr. Brodie-Innes, of Edinburgh. This 
latter photo, however, she upk repr i 
rising from the sea,” yy “¢ at 
in “The Veil Lifted ” has, a course, none 
ies, as it gives Merek but the head a 
but, strangely enough, the photo now sent us by Mr. Ar 
sn, also purporting to be a portrait of ‘‘ The a 
Priestess,” answers completely to Madame de Steiger’s 
5 deseription—an undraped syren, rising, attended by Cupids. 
= nly there is a mystery yet to be unravelled—and we hope 
it will be successfully cleared Up without the necessity 
“Li 
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-Your i issue of the Ist inst. notices a lecture delive oa 
Hall on, I suppose, August 25th, and wrong! 
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with failure to keep a “‘ promise to attend ” and 
) speaker on that oceasion. I certainly spoke to Mr. 
rare ant the advisability of my attending hin meeting, 


anderstood (or perhaps misunderstood) him to on 
e would probably be too long to allow 
answer to him. 
mise ~ to attend that meeting, neither did I 
which a friend assures me that Mr. Edwards 
c bad sent me, inviting me to come and hear 
ie atai to defend Theosophy from 
ard as his attack. If Mr. Edwards will kindly 
umns, with particulars as to the date on 
he posted that letter I shall take 
recover it. 

a Mr. Edwards’ meeting I would 
ed his letter I would have accepted 
myself of my right to ask for 
an examination of the termin- 
ws clearly that it was taken 

The alphabetical “Glossary 
n 2 Blavatsky, has under the 
th no less than 178 are 
an, while the whole book goes 


le tenets and philosophy of 
sken over by Madame 
id as a new philosophy re- 
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an elementary book 
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ta quotation from 
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g—as every 
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as the human race. 
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